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with the object of increasing the coagulability of the blood, should be insti¬ 
tuted ; to this end a dry albuminous diet, and large doses of iodide of potas¬ 
sium seem to be most conducive. While complete stasis of blood in the 
aneurism and adjacent artery is essential, it is of much importance that 
the bandage shall be so applied as to disturb the general circulation as little 
as possible. On this account, Mr. Gould advises that the blood should not 
be expressed from the whole limb, as originally proposed by Dr. Reid, but 
only from that part of it immediately below the aneurism. The stasis thus 
obtained should be maintained for an hour and a half. Afterwards, and 
whether a clot lias formed or not, the bandage should be removed, and the 
main artery compressed for from six to twelve hours, either by the finger 
or by a tourniquet. When the aneurism is large, and growing rapidly, 
the bandage should be carried lightly over the tumour. Should failure 
ensue, the prospect of success following other methods of treatment is not 
impaired by the trial. 

On every page of this pamphlet there is manifest evidence of the pains¬ 
taking care Mr. Gould has bestowed upon his study of the subject. He is 
entitled to much praise for the thoroughness with which he has done his 
work, for it is by such labour that a true estimate of any new surgical pro¬ 
cedure can alone be arrived at. In this instance Mr. Gould has done much 
to place the operation, for which, as we have before said, he is an earnest 
advocate, upon a firm basis. The number of cases submitted to his study 
is tolerably large. When that number is increased, as it will be, we shall 
know whether Mr. Gould’s fairly deduced conclusions are sustained. 

S. A. 


Art. XXIX_ Manual of Diseases of the Skin, with an Analysis of 

E'njht Thousand Consecutive Cases and a Formulary. By L. Duncan 
Bulkley, A.M., M.D., etc. Duod. pp. 312. New York: G. P. Put¬ 
nam’s Sons, 1882. 

In this little book the attempt has been made to present the subject of 
diseases of the skin concisely, and yet with sufficient detail to be of prac¬ 
tical value to the student and practitioner. Pathology is introduced but 
briefly, and no attempt has been made to enter the literature of the sub¬ 
ject, or to present or discuss doubtful questions. Differential diagnosis 
has not been fully entered upon for want of space, and here we think the 
author has made a mistake, for this is so important a matter, that it will 
not do to pass it over by merely mentioning in connection with each erup¬ 
tion those with which it may be confounded. Diagnosis is so clearly the 
groundwork of the most elementary knowledge of diseases of the skin, 
that we think Dr. Bulkley would have done better to omit some things 
which he has put into his little manual ( e. y., the chapter giving an analy¬ 
sis of eight thousand cases) in order to give a little more fulness to the 
sections on diagnosis. 

After giving short chapters on the study of dermatology, the anatomy 
and physiology of the skin, nomenclature and classification, relative fre¬ 
quency of diseases of the skin, diagnosis and etiology. Dr. Bulkley goes 
on to describe the various distinct affections in detail, and concludes with 
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chapters on diet and hygiene of diseases of the skin, and therapeutics of 
diseases of the skin. 

The classification employed by Dr. llulkley is essentially that of the 
American Dermatological Association, now the acknowledged standard in 
this country, and very like Hebra’s classification, which is employed 
in Germany, and which is winning its way also in France and Eng¬ 
land. It is indeed a happy day which appears to be dawning in tho 
dermatology of the present, when all the chief teachers of this branch 
of medicine unite in employing the same classification, and to a very 
considerable degree a similar nomenclature. This plan, as followed in 
Dr. Bulkley’s hook, will enable the student who has made use of it during 
his studies and in connection with his class instruction, to pass without 
confusion from it to Duhring when he desires to push his studies further. 
We regret, however, to observe here and there the use of obsolete and 
confusing terms, as “ syphilitic psoriasis.” It would be well if this lumber 
were once for all put away out of sight. 

The discussion of the various affections is brief and terse, but clear, tbc 
fault, if any is to be found, lying in the too frequent introduction of synonyms 
and unnecessarily minute subdivisions, a course which loads the text with 
those quantities of new names so discouraging to the beginner. The 
treatment in each case is indicated in a general way in the text, and 
reference is made by number to the appropriate formula) to be found at 
the end of the book. 

On the whole, this little work is the best of its kind thus far presented 
to the profession, and is in all respects far superior to the manuals sent, 
over hv our English brethren, upon which we have heretofore been obliged 
to depend. A. V, H. 


Art. XXX.— A Treatise on the Diseases of the Nervous System. Jly 
Jam its lloss, II.D., M lt.C.P. London, etc. In two volumes. Yol. 
I. pp. 594, aud Yol. II. pp. 998. New York : William Wood & Co., 
1881. 

Tins is a very ambitious attempt to give an account of the anatomy, 
physiology, and diseases of the nervous system. There are, in the two 
volumes, 10(10 pages nearly, 285 cuts, and 6 plates. The anatomical 
descriptions and the illustrative cuts are, for the most part, taken from 
Landois, Henle, Kolliker, Charcot, Duret, Ferrier, and other well-known 
sources. The illustrations are, generally, well done. Although having 
an American imprint, the printing was, no doubt, executed in England. 
It, seems to us a mistake to have so great a disproportion between the two 
volumes in size—the second volume being nearly twice the size of the first. 
The necessity for such an arrangement is not apparent, since the “Special 
Pathology of the Nervous System” is continued from Volume I. Viewed 
as a whole, the work must be regarded as a treasury of information collected, 
as we will see, from convenient sources. Symptoms of an intellectual in¬ 
digestion are manifested abundantly, and heaviness from repletion is an 
obvious condition of the work. The author seems to us to have laboured 
over his task, to have carried it along as a grievous burden, and to have 
been borne down almost by the mass of materials. 



